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SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHER APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL 
AMONG SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 


WILLIAM J. MEYER and GEORGE G. THOMPSON 


Psychology Department, Syracuse University 


This study was designed to investigate the relative frequency 
of women teachers’ approval and disapproval evaluations of 
sixth-grade male as contrasted with female pupils. The relevant 
data for this study were obtained by means of two independent 
techniques: thirty hours of direct observation of teacher-pupil 
interactions in each of three classrooms; and, the use of a modifi- 
cation of the “Guess Who?” technique to determine if the children 
themselves were aware of any sex differences in their teachers’ 
approval and disapproval evaluations. 

There is considerable agreement among psychologists that the 
use of approval by the teacher results in better learning and prob- 
ably in better over-all adjustment (14, 18). Some studies (19, 24) 
have shown that personal maladjustments in teachers have dele- 
teriouseffects on the adjustment level of the children in their classes. 

In a series of studies by Anderson e¢ al. (1-3), using a sample 
of kindergarten-age children, the data indicate that teachers 
typically use statements of a dominative nature in their interactions 
with the children in their classes. Anderson further reports that 
the teachers in his study tended to levy most of their dominative 
and/or integrative overtures on only a few pupils to the relative 
neglect of the other children in the classroom. Further evidence 
of this nature is reported in a study by deGroat and Thompson 
using four sixth-grade classrooms (10). In addition to reporting 
inequities in teacher approval and disapproval they also found 
that teachers give more praise to the youngsters who are brighter, 
better adjusted and higher achievers. The more poorly adjusted 
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and the duller children were observed by these investigators to 
receive more disapproval from their teachers. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to shed more light 
on the ways in which teachers respond toward the pupils in their 
classrooms. Extensive research findings have been reported in 
the literature (11, 12, 20, 21, 28) which consistently show that 
boys are more aggressive and generally more “unmanageable” 
than girls. It is our hypothesis that this “masculine” behavior 
will result in male pupils receiving a larger number of dominative, 
or punitive, contacts than girls from their teacher, who is usually 
a woman from the middle socio-economic stratum of our society. 
That is, we feel that the behavior of boys in the typical classroom 
is of such a nature as to make it less acceptable to teachers who 
probably attempt to perpetuate certain middle-class standards 
of what “good” classroom behavior should be. We believe that 
girls usually display behavior more in conformity to the standards 
perceived as “good” by the average elementary school teacher 
and will therefore receive fewer disapproval contacts and more 
approval contacts from their teachers. 

Assuming that the above hypotheses are supported by the data 
we would also predict that children of elementary school age will 
recognize, and take for granted, that boys receive more disapproval 
and blame from their teachers than girls. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


In order to test the hypothesis that boys receive a larger number 
of dominative, or disapproval, evaluations from their teachers 
than do girls, teacher-pupil interaction within three sixth-grade 
classrooms were recorded for a total sample of thirty hours per 
classroom. These time samples of classroom behavior were spread 
over an entire school year. Among other things being studied, 
interactions between teachers and pupils were classified into two 
categories: (a) praise contacts (teacher initiated interactions with a 
child in which she verbally expressed approval of some behavior 
which the child had displayed), and (b) blame contacts (teacher 
initiated interactions with a child in which she verbally expressed 
disapproval for some bit of behavior which the child had displayed). 
Observer agreement for the praise classification ranged from 
eighty-four to one hundred per cent with a median of approximately 
ninety-two per cent, Observer agreement for the blame classifica- 
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tion ranged from fifty-seven to one hundred per cent, with a me- 
dian of approximately ninety-three per cent. 

In an attempt to cast some light on children’s perceptions of 
any sex differences in teacher disapproval, a modified ‘Guess 
Who?” approach was employed. The “Guess Who?” approach 
used in this study required each child to nominate fellow class 
members for a number of situations in which children are receiving 
approval or disapproval from their teacher for some behavior. 
(See deGroat and Thompson (10) for a more complete description 
of these scales and information about their reliabilities.) The be- 
havior descriptions were selected on the basis of their familiarity 
to children and contain a fairly representative sample of situations 
in which children typically receive either approval or disapproval 
from their teachers. Each child was required to list the names of 
four of his classmates whom he thought fitted each of the behavior 
descriptions most adequately. 


RESULTS 


Fisher’s t test was used to determine the reliability of the ob- 
tained sex differences.' The difference between disapproval contacts 
received by boys and by girls from their teachers was statistically 
significant in each of the three classrooms. As predicted, the boys 
received the larger number of disapproval contacts. These differ- 
ences may be interpreted according to our hypothesis as supporting 
the notion that teachers are responding with counter-aggression 
to the greater expression of aggression by boys. The results ob- 
tained in analyzing the teachers’ praise contacts with boys and 
girls are presented in Table II. The only statistically significant 
differences obtained for this variable was in school B. However 
the boys received more praise than the girls in each of the class- 
rooms. It may be that the teachers are attempting to reinforce 
any positive behavior that the boys may display. Or this tendency 
to praise boys more than girls may reflect compensatory behavior 
for guilt feelings created in the teacher by her excessive aggressive- 





1This test assumes that the samples being compared are homogeneous 
with respect to their variances. Frequently this assumption had to be re- 
jected in some of the group comparisons. In such cases a more conservative 
test of significance was used which makes some allowance in the error term 
for heterogeneity of variance. This technique is presented in detail in 
Cochran and Cox (6). 
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TABLE I—Sex DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF TEACHERS’ 
DISAPPROVAL CONTACTS 


























Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

N 10 ) 12 14 17 16 
Mean 11.10 2.67 10.75 2.79 10.06 1.44 
S.D. 7.62 2.18 9.27 2.42 14.42 1.59 
t 3.20** 3.11°* 2.37° 
F 12.22** 14.67** 130 .36** 
t.of 3.30 3.10 2.92 








* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 
t See footnote 2. 


TaBLE I[]—Sex DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF TEACHERS’ 
APPROVAL CONTACTS 




















Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

N 10 9 12 14 17 16 
Mean 9.90 9.67 10.50 5.50 3.71 2.69 
S.D. 6.10 7.65 5.33 2.53 2.95 1.99 
t 0.074 2.50* 1.15 
F 1.57 4.43** 2.19 
t.osT —_ 2.19 














* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 
t See footnote 2. 


ness towards boys. Hither interpretation, or any one of the several 
others that could be offered, is highly speculative. 

The data presented above are based on the extensive observa- 
tions of an objective observer who played no functional réle in 
the classrooms. The data presented in the following section reflect 
the teachers’ approval and disapproval contacts as viewed by 


their pupils. 
“GUESS WHO?” DATA 


Analysis of the ‘“Guess Who?” data was performed along the 
same lines as the data obtained by direct observation. A comparison 
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TaBLe []I—Sex DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S NOMINATIONS 
FOR TEACHER DISAPPROVAL 
Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N 10 9 12 14 17 16 
Mean 21.60 5.33 42.33 9.71 33 .82 5.18 
S.D. 13.33 5.68 43.06 8.13 55.87 8.26 
t 3.39** 2.79** 2.03 
F 5.51°* 28 .07** 19.21** 
t.of 3.26 3.10 — 














** Significant at the one per cent level. 
t See footnote 2. 


of the pupils’ nominations of their peers on the disapproval items 
revealed statistically significant differences between boys and 
girls for two of the three schools. This can be interpreted as showing 
that the boys are viewed by the girls as well as by their male 
peers as being involved in more situations which evoke disapproval 
from their teachers. 

Analysis of the children’s responses to the items related to 
teacher approval produced no significant differences between 
boys and girls. 

A final analysis of the “(Guess Who?” data was performed in 
an attempt to determine how boys as contrasted with girls per- 
ceived the teacher’s approval and disapproval biases. The choices 


TaBLE I1V—Sex DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S NOMINATIONS 
FOR TEACHER APPROVAL 





























Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

N 10 9 12 14 17 16 
Mean 11.00 34.33 23.58 31.42 23.71 21.60 
S.D. 12.93 32.64 18.51 25.08 35.75 25.70 
t 2.09 0.856 0.242 
F 6.376** 1.835 19.35** 
t.of me a — 





** Significant at the one per cent level. 
t See footnote 2. 
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TaBLE V—Cuoices Maps BY Boys AND By GIRLS 
ON THACHER DISAPPROVAL ITEMS 





Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 





Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing 





B G B G B G B G B G B G 





N 8 9 8 9 (14 #|12 |14 #|}12 #|17 «#16 #|17 = {16 
%  |89.77\23.23/83.09)16.91/88.37|11.63)/73 .05/26 .95)88 .70|11 . 20/82 .21/17.79 
CR | 5.60** 3.64** 6.10** 2.65** 7.03** 4.84** 



































** Significant at the one per cent level. 


made by the boys and by the girls for the approval and disapproval 
items were separately analyzed. It seemed unreasonable to use 
the t test in this situation because of the unequal numbers of 
boys and girls in the classroom. Therefore the groups were equated 
by converting the frequencies of nominations to percentages and 
working with percentage differences. 

The results of the statistical analysis of boys’ nominations on 
the disapproval items show that boys respond as if they usually 
received more blame from teachers than do girls. It would appear 
that boys are quite sensitive to the disapproval of their teachers. 
Table V shows that the girls also respond as if boys receive more 
teacher disapproval. 

There is little consistency in the nominations made by the boys 
for the praise items. In schools B and C the boys react as though 


Taste VI—Cuoices Maps sy Boys Anp By GIRLS 
ON TEACHER APPROVAL ITEMS 





Classroom A Classroom B Classroom C 





Boys Gir Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing Choosing 





B G B G B G B G B G B G 





N 8 9 8 9 |14 |12 {14 {12 #|17 #|16= {17 
% |36.98/63.01/34.07/65. 92/56 .95/43 .04 24.58/75. 42/57 56/42 .43/46.22 
CR 1.11 1.38 0.72 3.01** 0.88 0 




















£BS 























** Significant at the one per cent level. 
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they typically receive more praise than girls, although this differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. In contrast to the boys’ respon- 
ses, the girls feel that they receive more praise, particularly in 
school B where the difference is statistically significant. These 
results might be interpreted as meaning that children fail to rec- 
ognize any definite dichotomy in the teacher’s distribution of 
praise contacts. 


DISCUSSION 


The general findings of this study support the hypothesis that 
the male pupil receives reliably more blame from his teacher than 
the female pupil. Moreover, the boys recognize that they are the 
recipients of a higher incidence of teacher disapproval. We feel 
that these data lend indirect support to the notion that “‘masculine”’ 
behavior is not tolerated by the typical teacher who in turn at- 
tempts to inhibit such behavior by means of punishment. 

Davis and Havighurst (8) have discussed at length the divergence 
of cultural mores between lower-class children and their middle- 
class teachers. Their work may best be summarized in the assertion 
that the goals defined by the middle-class teacher do not receive 
reinforcement from the lower-class child’s peer group or from his 
family. Teacher initiation of punishment for “misbehavior” only 
serves to reinforce an already existing dislike for school and further 
leads to peer group reinforcement. A similar (but by no means 
identical) interpretation appears relevant to the present discussion. 
Our society’s definitions of acceptable male and female behavior 
are divergent particularly with respect to aggression. For example 
Radke (20) in her monograph on the relationship of parental 
authority to child behavior reports that the fathers in her sample 
felt that aggressive, assertive behavior on the part of boys was 
less undesirable than the identical behavior in girls (and in many 
cases was deemed highly desirable). The mothers felt that ag- 
gression was unacceptable behavior in either sex but in general 
they were in agreement that aggressive behavior is more unac- 
ceptable in girls. In another study specifically related to the notion 
that aggressive behavior is more unacceptable in the female culture 
is a study by Sears et al. (22). These writers predicted that in 
father-absent homes, wherein the child is brought up by the mother, 
boys would be less aggressive than in father-present homes in 
which the boy models his behavior after the father. The results 
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of their study support the “sex-typing’”’ hypothesis as presented 
above. Bach (4) reports similar evidence in support of the “‘sex- 
typing”’ hypothesis.? Apparently the social mores of the typical 
female teacher, at least with respect to aggressive, assertive be- 
havior, are in sharp contrast to the behavioral tendencies of the 
typical male youngsters. The behavioral tendencies of the female 
child are, however, in close agreement with those of her teachers. 
We feel that the above generalization accounts to a high degree 
for the data reported in this study. Our argument becomes some- 
what stronger when the work of Wickman (29) and a follow-up 
study by Mitchell (17) are included in the discussion. These in- 
vestigators found that teachers perceive aggressive nonconforming 
behavior as more serious than withdrawal behavior. More recently 
Kaplan (15) has reported that the aggressive child was deemed 
annoying to almost three-quarters of the teachers in his sample. 
The present investigation suggests that perhaps teachers react 
to the aggressive behavior of children with counter-aggression, a 
vicious circle for both pupil and teacher. 

Consistent with the above interpretation is the larger amount of 
variation found among the male pupils as contrasted with the 
female pupils. In a culture such as ours in which the father is 
away from the home during most of the child’s waking hours 
(and in some instances pays only cursory attention to the youngster 
when at home), it appears obvious that both the male and female 
child are more directly influenced by the mother. Many boys, 
however, will be influenced more by their fathers and peer culture 
than by the mother because of identification with the masculine 
réle in our culture. Our belief is that these more “masculine” 
boys are the ones who receive the greater share of teacher dis- 
approval. Such an interpretation appears consistent with the 
work of Sears (22) and Bach (4). 

The foregoing discussion has certain implications for the student 
of child development and education. If our interpretation of the 
teacher and male-pupil relationship is accurate, then the fact 
that boys dislike school more than girls is understandable. The 
daily punishment received by the boy for behavior he really does 
not consider ‘“‘bad’’ must certainly be anxiety producing. If the 





2 Though there is insufficient evidence at this time the present writers 
feel that the factor of innate sex differences in aggressive tendencies should 
not be cverlooked. See Beach (4) for suggestive findings. 
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anxiety created in the school situation becomes sufficiently intense, 
it seems reasonable that tension reduction can be achieved by 
means of avoiding school. It is known that more boys leave school 
at an earlier age than girls (26). 

Perhaps of even more importance is the effect of this teacher- 
disapproval generated anxiety on the general personality adjust- 
ment of male pupils. It is unfurtunate that we do not have evidence 
on the changes in adjustment level of the children in our sample, 
but studies by Ojemann and Wilkinson (18) and others indicate 
that consistent teacher dominance has deleterious effects on the 
adjustment of children. We can only speculate as to the nature 
of these adjustment problems but such behavioral manifestations 
as nervousness, withdrawal and lack of self-confidence are a few 
of the known symptoms. 

We feel that the consistent trends in our findings imply that 
teachers’ negative attitudes towards their male pupils arise from a 
lack of appreciation for the term ‘‘normal”’ male child. In our 
culture, aggressive outgoing behavior is as normal in the male as 
quiescent nonassertive behavior is in the female. The teacher who 
attempts to thwart this behavior by means of threats and punish- 
ment can only meet with frustration since the boy is confronted 
with a conflicting social code. A more reasonable plan to follow 
would seem to be one in which the excess energy and tensions of 
the male child could be discharged on some constructive activity. 
Planned physical education classes will do much to dissipate 
aggressive needs in a socially acceptable manner. Perhaps most 
important of all, however, is the knowledge that some degree of 
aggressive behavior is a normal part of development in both boys 
and girls and should be treated not as a personal threat to the 
teacher but as sign of “normal” social and personality develop- 


ment. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate sex differences in 
teacher distribution of approval and disapproval among three 
sixth-grade classrooms. Data relevant to the children’s perceptions 
of their teachers’ attitudes towards boys and girls were also col- 
lected. Using the discrepancies in attitude between males and 
females in our culture toward aggressive behavior as the basic 
underlying variable, the hypothesis was offered that boys, who 
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are more aggressive and nonconforming than girls, would receive 
more disapproval contacts from their teachers than girls. Girls 
being quiescent and more conforming than boys would as a con- 
sequence receive more approval from their teachers than boys. 
We further hypothesized that both boys and girls will be aware 
of the differences in their teachers’ attitudes towards them. 

In order to test the foregoing hypothesis three sixth-grade 
teachers and their pupils were directly observed for a total of 
thirty hours per classroom. All teacher initiated contacts of an 
approval or disapproval nature were recorded. The measurement 
of the children’s perceptions of teacher attitude was accomplished 
by means of a variation of the ‘“Guess Who?” technique. The 
pupils were asked to list the names of four students who best 
fitted a series of statements of a teacher approval nature and of 
disapproval nature. Analysis was made of the number of children 
of each sex chosen for the approval items and for the disapproval 
items. 

Statistical analysis of the data clearly supports our hypothesis 
with respect to male pupils. In all three schools the boys received 
reliably more disapproval from their teachers than the girls. We 
also found that both the boys and the girls nominated more boys 
for the disapproval items than girls. This difference was statistically 
reliable. With respect to the second hypothesis concerning girls, 
the data did not yield any clear-cut differences. If any trend was 
present it was in a direction opposite to that predicted. These 
results indicated that the teachers in our sample tended to have 
fewer contacts with the girls in their classrooms. 

The results of this investigation were interpreted as being con- 
sistent with the notion of a sex difference in attitude towards 
aggressive behavior. The conclusion was drawn that teachers 
attempt to “‘socialize” the male child by means of dominative 
counter-aggressive behavior. The negative consequences of this 
situation for the child! are discussed. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE FACTORIAL 
STRUCTURE OF COGNITIVE 
FUNCTIONS FOR A HIGH 
AND LOW STATUS 
GROU?: 


JAMES V. MITCHELL, JR. 
Miami University 


Comparative studies dealing with the similarities and differences 
between the structure of mental abilities for different groups may 
be of value in several ways. For those who are interested in the 
efficacy and consistency of a particular method of factor analysis, 
such comparisons become tests of the “stability”’ or invariance of 
a factorial solution for groups of dissimilar character (8, 10, 11). 
For those whose primary interest is in the nature, development, 
and organization of psychological traits, such comparisons are a 
means of determining some of the crucial variables associated with 
the development and organization of particular kinds of trait 
patterns (1). For those who are especially interested in group 
differences, such comparisons permit a more comprehensive and 
analytical approach to the patterning and interrelationships among 
significant variables (2, 5, 12). And for those who are concerned 
about the appropriateness of certain types of tests for certain 
kinds of populations, such comparisons furnish data which can be 
of invaluable assistance in making the correct choice of tests. The 
findings of the present study may be interpreted in the light of 
any one of these considerations. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the factorial organi- 
zation of mental abilities for a well-defined High and Low Status 
Group. This necessitated the selection of a test battery that ade- 
quately represented the domain of mental abilities as charted by 
previous factorial experiments, the administration of this battery 
to a carefully selected High Status and Low Status Group, the 
computation of intercorrelation coefficients among the tests for 





1 This study is based on a Ph. D. dissertation done under the direction of 
Dr. Allison Davis of the University of Chicago. 
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each of the two groups, and the factorization of both correlation 
matrices with subsequent rotation of reference axes. The factor 
matrices so obtained were to be subject to a comparative analysis 
which would consider all evidence of significant similarities or 
differences in factor patterns but which would give special con- 
sideration to the following questions: 


(1) What proportion of the common factor variance for both groups is 
accounted for by a general first-order factor corresponding to Spearman’s 


general intellective factor ‘‘g’’? 
(2) Are essentially the same factors identified in the analyses for the 


two status groups? 
(3) Is there any difference in the extent to which the “‘simple structure”’ 


criterion can be attained in applying rotational procedures to the two 


groups? 
(4) What comparisons can be made between the organization of mental 


abilities for each group as determined by the correlations among the sep- 
arate factors or abilities? 

(5) Are the factorial compositions of individual tests in the battery ap- 
proximately the same for the two groups, or are there differences that sug- 
gest that some of the tests represent different functions or organizations of 
such functions for the two groups? 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this study were eleven- and twelve-year-old 
pupils in certain selected schools located in and around the city 
of Chicago. Only those schools were selected whose student popula- 
tions seemed likely to contain a large proportion of either ‘‘Low”’ 
or “‘High”’ status people as defined by the index of status employed 
in this study. All of the eleven- and twelve-year-old pupils in these 
selected schools were administered a battery of mental tests 
consisting of the following well-known and widely used instru- 
ments: the Addition, Multiplication, Vocabulary, Completion, 
Figures, Cards, First Letters, Four-Letter Words, Suffixes, Letter 
Series, Letter Grouping, and Pedigrees tests of the Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities for ages eleven to seventeen; the 
Spatial Relationships, Logical Reasoning, Numerical Reasoning, 
and Verbal Concepts subtests which comprise the elementary 
form of the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, but 
which were treated as separate tests for purposes of analysis; the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test (Beta, Form Dm); and the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability (Elementary, Form A). The 
testing was done in four sessions to avoid the effects of fatigue. 
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The tests from the Chicago series are instruments of demonstrated 
factorial purity, and they were included in the present battery so 
that any evidence of differences in mental organization for the 
two status groups would be clearly revealed in the resulting con- 
figurations. The four subtests of the California test, which are also 
supposed to be representative of separate abilities or factors, were 
included for essentially the same reason, and it was judged that 
these sixteen tests would bear the major burden of defining and 
allocating the common-factor space for each of the status groups. 
The Otis Beta and Henmon-Nelson tests were included in the 
battery so that any differences in the réle of the so-called “IQ” 
test in the mental organization of the separate status groups would 
be clearly revealed in the analysis. 

At the end of the first testing session each subject received a 
questionnaire which he was requested to take home and have his 
parents complete. The most important function of this question- 
naire was to determine the father’s occupation and the address of 
the family dwelling, both of which were necessary to determine 
the index of status that was employed in this study. This index 
was a modified form of the “Index of Status Characteristics” 
developed by Warner, Meeker and Eells, which included scales 
for rating the father’s occupation, the house type, the dwelling 
area and the source of income (15). The latter variable was omitted 
from the index used for the present study, because of anticipated 
resistance to questions concerning source of income, and the three 
remaining variables were combined to form a modified Index in 
accordance with a method suggested by Warner et al. for comput- 
ing the Index when this variable is unavailable. The father’s 
occupation was obtained directly from the questionnaires, and the 
type of house lived in and the nature of the dwelling area were 
easily ascertained by actually visiting the location after obtaining 
the address from the questionnaire and then observing and rating 
while on the scene. Since each child had an “ISC,” or Index of 
Status Characteristics, which indicated his relative position on 
the status continuum, “Low” and “‘High”’ status groups could be 
defined by establishing certain critical ISC scores as limits for 
each group. Accordingly, the High Status Group was designated 
as occupying that part of the status continuum extending from 
an Index value of 33 or less, while the Low Status Group was 
designated as occupying that part of the continuum extending 
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from an Index value of 54 or more. (Low Index values are indica- 
tive of high status.) For the original population on which the ISC 
was validated, these critical values designated subjects who were 
upper middle class or above in the one case and upper lower class 
or below in the other (15). The ISC averages for the Low and High 
Status groups were 67.6 and 22.1 respectively, and the status range 
extended from vpper-middle status to upper-upper status for the 
High Status Group and from lower-lower status to upper-lower 
status for the Low Status Group. There were one hundred and 
seventy-nine subjects in the High Status Group and one hundred 
and seventy-two subjects in the Low Status Group thus defined. 
“Status,” as employed herein and measured by the ISC, actually 
refers to socio-economic status, but the correlation between socio- 
economic level and social status is high enough (0.966) to justify 
using these terms interchangeably for our present purposes (16). 

In preparing the data for analysis, coefficients of correlation 
were computed for all possible test pairs within each of the status 
groups, and these correlations were recorded in the 18 x 18 corre- 
lation matrices that were prepared separately for both the Low 
and High Status Groups.? Both of these matrices were factored 
by means of the centroid method of multiple factor analysis as 
described by L. L. Thurstone, and the factor matrices so obtained 
were subject to rotational procedures until oblique solutions were 
achieved which best satisfied the criteria for simple structure (14). 
The resulting factor patterns for the two groups were then com- 
pared. 

Because the correlations between primary factors are deter- 
mined by the placement of the reference axes in accordance with 
simple structure criteria, which is at best a somewhat inexact 
procedure, those correlations tend to be rather unstable. There- 
fore, in order to obtain reliable data bearing on the correlational 
relationships between the factors that were extracted, multiple 
group analyses of the correlation matrices for both status groups 
were undertaken, employing for this purpose the factorial clusters 
that had been identified in the centroid analysis (14). This proce- 





2 The original correlation matrices have been deposited with the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4866 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. Remit $1.25 for 35 mm microfilm or $1.25 for 
photoprints. 
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dure yielded correlations between factors that were unique and 
mathematically determinate and which could be used confidently 
for purposes of comparison. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


The centroid factor matrices that resulted from the factoriza™ 
tion of the correlation matrices for the two status groups are shown 
in Table I (for the Low Status Group) and Table II (for the High 
Status Group). Factor extraction was regarded as complete when 
two-thirds of the loadings for a factor fell below twice their stand- 
ard errors (as determined by Burt’s empirical formula) (1/3), and 
when the product of the two highest loadings for a factor fell 


1 
below VN (13). Application of these combined criteria indicated 


that factorization should be concluded for both groups with the 
extraction of the sixth factor, but a seventh factor was also ex- 
tracted to make absolutely certain that further meaningful factors 


TaBLeE I—CeEntTROID Factor Matrix: Low Status Group 






































Factor 
Test 

I II | I} IV; V | VI | VIL} bh? 
PMA Addition 59 | 28)—32}—24) 28) 13/—15) 70 
PMA Multiplication 63 | 32)—27|—22| 24) 14/—11) 71 
PMA Vocabulary 76 | 15) 17) 16)—03|—20|—15) 72 
PMA Completion 78 | 03) 17|—06|—07|—15) 04) 67 
PMA Figures 48 |—42}—27| 21/—19} 05)—15) 58 
PMA Cards 58 |—44/—37| 19|—28) 03) 05) 78 
PMA First Letters 74 | 29) 10) 24)—05) 23) 11) 77 
PMA Four-Letter Words 59 | 37|—13|—09|—28) 05) 16) 62 
PMA Suffixes 61 | 29) 17) O7|—30) 24/—10) 65 
PMA Letter Series 64 |—20} 12) 23) 40) 07; 19) 72 
PMA Letter Grouping 53 | O9|—14) 24) 32;/—11) 23) 53 
PMA Pedigrees 66 |—04; 10) 26) 16|—04'—07| 55 
Calif. Spatial Relations 56 |—19|—14|—03|—04;—05) 12) 39 
Calif. Logical Reasoning 71 |—22| 09|—19|—01,/—04/—07| 60 
Calif. Numerical Reasoning 74 |—15) 05)/—20) 13) 11) 09) 65 
Calif. Verbal Concepts 84 | 08} 28|—04)/—06)—08; 05) 80 
Otis Beta 89 |—09) 24)—24)—02) 03) 03) 92 
Henmon-Nelson 87 |—15} 20|\—21/—07| 16; 10) 90 
Per cent of Total Variance 47 | 06) 04 04 04) 02) 02 
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TaBLE II—Cerntrorw Factor Matrix: Hiex Status Group 









































Factor 
Test 

I II | I; Iv; V VI | VII; h? 
PMA Addition 61 | 32|—29)—22) 33) 12) 11) 74 
PMA Multiplication 56 | 40|—29/—23) 37} 22) 13) 81 
PMA Vocabulary 73 | 22) 45) 17|—10) 07; 10) 84 
PMA Completion 76 | O7| 27| 30|\—04/—11) 15) 78 
PMA Figures 44 |—26|—50} 28|—22}—03)} 23) 69 
PMA Cards 52 |—43|/—41; 25;—19} 10) 16) 76 
PMA First Letters 50 | 42|—15|—04|—23|—12'—07| 52 
PMA Four-Letter Words 42 | 30)|—20|—12|—27|—24|—16) 48 
PMA Suffixes 55 | 33'—14| 03)—13) 12)—30) 55 
PMA Letter Series 64 |—20) 15|\—28)/—24) 13)—10) 64 
PMA Letter Grouping 49 |—16, 06|—37|—15| 06) 09) 44 
PMA Pedigrees 74 |—18} 25'—21/—05) 11/—09) 71 
Calif. Spatial Relations 56 |—27|—12) 14) 14) 07|—21) 49 
Calif. Logical Reasoning 54 |—33) 18) 06) 24;—13)—15) 53 
Calif. Numerical Reasoning 70 |—29|—04|—04; 21|—14) 08) 65 
Calif. Verbal Concepts s2| 20| 35| 16 05| 09| 11) 88 
Otis Beta 86 |—09} 22) 10) 13;/—10)| 04) 83 
Henmon-Nelson 80 |—05; 24) 12; 13)/—06)—11) 75 
Per cent of Total Variance 41 | 08 07} 04 04 02) 02 





could not be identified. After the rotation of reference axes, it 
was found that the seventh factor was a residual factor of no 
importance, and it was therefore discarded for both groups. The 
first six factors represented sixty-seven per cent of the total test 
variance for the Low Status Group and sixty-six per cent of the 
total test variance for the High Status Group. 

Inspection of Tables I and II reveals an interesting difference in 
first factor variance for the two groups. This first unrotated cen- 
troid factor, which roughly corresponds to Spearman’s general 
intellective factor ‘‘g,” accounts for some forty-seven per cent of 
the total test variance for the Low Status Group and only forty- 
one per cent of the total test variance for the High Status Group. 
This amounts to about seventy per cent of the common-factor 
variance for the Low Status Group and sixty-two per cent of the 
common-factor variance for the High Status Group. This differ- 
ence of six per cent for the total variance and eight per cent for 
the common-factor variance indicates that for the Low Status 
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TasBLe ITI—Finat Factor Matrix: OBLIQUE 
SoLuTION For Low Stratus Group 











Factor 
Test 

V WF S R N GT 
PMA Addition 00 | —04 01 00 52 00 
PMA Multiplication 00 01 | —Ol 00 48 01 
PMA Vocabulary 40 02 06 05 11 | —14 
PMA Completion 23 | —06 | —01 | —07 | —05 17 
PMA Figures 06 01 62 03 09 | —07 
PMA Cards —04 | —01 66 | —07 | —05 O-4 
PMA First Letters —07 42 | —02 24 02 | —07 
PMA Four-Letter Words 00 18 04 | —25 | —03 10 
PMA Suffixes 07 43 06 00 05 | —02 
PMA Letter Series —12 03 | —06 50 | —01 06 
PMA Letter Grouping —02 | —05 | —03 27 06 | —11 
PMA Pedigrees 17 06 08 29 11 | —13 
Calif. Spatial Relations 00; —1l1 21 | —05 | —04 17 
Calif. Logical Reasoning 15 | —15 12 | —05 04 29 
Calif. Numerical Reasoning —07 | —06 00 08 04 35 
Calif. Verbal Concepts 21 04 | —09 01 | —07 19 
Otis Beta 10 | —04 | —04 | —03 | —03 39 
Henmon-Nelson —06 06 00 01 | —09 44 























Group there is more of a communality of function between the 
various tests that make up the battery, and, if the present test 
battery adequately represents the domain of mental abilities, it is 
strong evidence for a less differentiated organization of mental 
abilities for the Low Status Group. Apparently the Low Status 
child approaches his various mental activities with a relatively 
unspecialized intellectual structure, and his ‘‘general’’ intelligence 
(or “‘g’”’) is in fact a relatively more generalized kind of function 
than its High Status counterpart and plays a correspondingly 
greater réle in the solution of all of the more specialized types of 
intellectual problems as well as those of a general nature. These 
observations are also confirmed by other data that will be pre- 
sented. 

Rotation of reference axes in accordance with simple structure 
criteria resulted in the oblique solutions shown in Table III for 
the Low Status Group and Table IV for the High Status Group. 
The oblique solution was considered preferable for both groups, 
since inspection of the correlation matrices disclosed that the 
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TaBLE IV—Finat Factor Matrix: OBLIQUE 
SoLuTION FoR Hieu Status Group 











Factor 
Test 
V WF S R N GT 
PMA Addition —02 03 02 00 61 07 
PMA Multiplication 01 | —05/| —Ol 00 69 | —0l 
PMA Vocabulary 62 00 | —05 08 | —03 | —09 
PMA Completion 55 10 12 | —12 | —05 12 
PMA Figures 01 07 68 | —08 03 02 
PMA Cards —02 | —09 64 05 | —03 | —0l 
PMA First Letters 11 36 02 | —0l 08 | —06 
PMA Four-Letter Words —07 46 | —01 01 | —02 05 
PMA Suffixes 05 07 | —10 03 00 | —15 
PMA Letter Series —03 02 01 52 | —08 | —06 
PMA Letter Grouping —07 08 09 47 11 00 
PMA Pedigrees 08 | —04 | —08 40 | —02 06 
Calif. Spatial Relations —07 | -—14 06 | —02 | —07 18 
Calif. Logical Reasoning 02 | —03 | —11 | —02 |-—11 40 
Calif. Numerical Reasoning 00 7 14 03 14 39 
Calif. Verbal Concepts 57 | —04 | —03 03 10 | —01 
Otis Beta 31 06 02 00 03 28 
Henmon-Nelson 27 02 | —10 |} —01 | —05 24 























inter-factor correlations would probably be too high to justify the 
imposition of orthogonal structure on the test configurations. 
Essentially the same factors were identified for both groups, and 
these factors, with but one exception, represented the primary 
mental abilities that have been reported by Thurstone and others: 
The “‘V” or Verbal Meaning factor, which represents a knowledge 
of words and their meanings, had its highest loadings for the 
Vocabulary and Completion tests of the Chicago PMA series and 
the Verbal Concepts test of the California for both status groups. 
The “WF” or Word Fluency factor, which represents the ability 
to call quickly to mind the word forms which are appropriate or 
required for given circumstances or conditions, had its highest 
loadings for the First Letters, Four-Letter Words, and Suffixes 
tests for the Low Status Group, while the same factor was deter- 
mined primarily by the First Letters and Four-Letter Words tests 
for the High Status Group. The “S” or Space factor, which in- 
volves the comprehension of spatial relations or the ability to 
visualize the manipulation of objects in space, was determined 
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primarily by the Figures and Cards tests of the Chicago PMA 
series for both status groups. The “R” or Reasoning factor, which 
refers to the skill required to discover a principle or relationship 
from a given set of data and then to make a further application 
of it, was determined primarily by the Letter Series, Letter Group- 
ing, and Pedigrees tests of the Chicago PMA series for both status 
groups. The ‘“‘N” or Number factor, which represents the ability 
to perform the simple numerical operations in addition, subtrac- 
tion, etc., had its highest loadings for the Addition and Multiplica- 
tion tests of the Chicago PMA series for both status groups. Also 
extracted from the correlation matrices for both status groups was 
a factor that had its highest loadings for the Otis Beta and Hen- 
mon-Nelson tests and the subtests for the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Since the Otis Beta and Henmon-Nelson tests are both 
tests of general intelligence characterized by a high degree of 
factorial complexity, it is probably best to designate this factor 
as the ‘““GT”’ or General Test factor. It is noteworthy that the sub- 
tests of the California, which are supposed to be measures of many 
of the same factors that were identified in the present analysis 
and which were originally expected to assist in the determination 
of those factors, actually contributed very little to their determi- 
nation. Only the Verbal Concepts test was useful in this respect, 
while the others tended to cluster with the general ability tests 
and to have loadings on the General Test factor. The factorial 
impurity of the Spatial Relations, Logical Reasoning, and Numeri- 
cal Reasoning subtests of the California may be due to the fact 
that each of these subtests actually requires the testee to perform 
two somewhat different kinds of tasks, both of which are supposed 
to be satisfactory and highly correlated measures of the ability 
in question. That the combination of the scores for these separate 
tasks into a so-called “factor” score seems to result in an index 
that is more closely related to general mental ability than to any 
of the primary mental abilities suggests that the two separate 
tasks which are involved in the ‘factor’ subtests are either not 
highly correlated or are too general to be valid measures of a 
primary ability. 

Even though the factors that were extracted from the correla- 
tion matrices for the two status groups were essentially the same, 
the factorial structure which was obtained after the rotation of 
reference axes was much more clear-cut and definitive for the 
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High Status Group than for the Low Status Group. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the tests that determined a given factor 
generally had higher loadings on that factor for the High Status 
Group and yet had projections on other axes that were distributed 
much more closely around the zero point of these axes. The oblique 
solution for the High Status Group seemed to meet the require- 
ments of “simple structure’ more adequately than that for the 
Low Status Group, and the final placement of the reference axes 
was somewhat more indeterminate for the Low Status Group. For 
the High Status Group this apparently betokens a state of affairs 
in which the tests tend to cluster closely together to determine 
specialized ability groupings that differentiate the total test space 
into rather clear-cut common factor spaces. For the Low Status 
Group this differentiation does not exist in nearly as definitive a 
fashion. This is observed most clearly when the various factors are 
plotted against one another by graphical methods. The lack of 
differentiation for the Low Status Group is then evident for all 
factors, but is particularly evident in the plots of V against R, 
WF against R, WF against V, V against GT, and CT against R. 

The Verbal Meaning factor for the Low Status Group is a good 
example of a factor that is very poorly defined in comparison with 
its High Status counterpart. The tests that determine this factor 
for both status groups are the Vocabulary and Completion tests 
of the Chicago series and the Verbal Concepts test of the Cali- 
fornia, but the loadings for these tests are 0.62, 0.55, and 0.57, 
respectively, for the High Status Group and 0.40, 0.23, and 0.21, 
respectively, for the Low Status Group. This is rather unusual in 
view of the important réle that verbal ability is supposed to take 
in determining mental test performance for the Low Status Group. 
A reasonable explanation for this rather appreciable difference in 
factor loadings is that verbal skill is an extremely generalized 
function for the Low Status Group and thus permeates all mental 
tasks to such a degree that it loses its factorial identity in the first 
order and becomes almost collinear with a general ability factor 
of the second order. 

Evidence in favor of this interpretation is found in Tables V 
and VI, which show the correlations between group centroid axes 
which resulted when multiple group analyses were undertaken on 
the correlation matrices for both status groups. The same tables 
also show the projection of each axis on the second-order general 
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TABLE V—CoRRELATONS BETWEEN Group CENTROID AXES AND LOADINGS 
ON SECOND-ORDER GENERAL Factor: Low Status Group 














Factor 
Factor 
V WF S R N GT 

V (Verbal Meaning) 
WF (Word Fluency) 79 
S (Space) 58 45 
R (Reasoning) 77 61 60 
N (Number) 72 68 51 68 
GT (General Test) 88 72 67 71 77 
I'mg (2nd-Order Loadings) 93 78 65 82 81 94 























factor. The tests that were chosen for the various groups followed 
rather closely the factorial structure revealed in the centroid anal- 
yses, but an effort was made to include at least three tests in each 
group. The Number factor was represented by the Addition and 
Multiplication tests of the Chicago series and the Numerical 
Reasoning test of the California. The Verbal Meaning factor was 
represented by the Vocabulary and Completion tests of the Chicago 
series and the Verbal Concepts test of the California. The Space 
factor was represented by the Figures and Cards tests of the 
Chicago series and the Spatial Relations test of the California. 
The Word Fluency factor was represented by the First Letters, 
Four-Letter Words, and Suffixes tests of the Chicago series. The 


TaBLE VI—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN Group CENTROID AXES AND LOADINGS 
oN SEconD-OrDER GENERAL Factor: Hieu Status Group 
































Factor 
Factor 
V WF S R N GT 

V (Verbal Meaning 
WF (Word Fluency) 58 
S (Space) 41 37 
R (Reasoning) 67 50 51 
N (Number) 59 60 52 60 
GT (General Test) 85 45 58 76 67 
Img (2nd-Order Loadings) 83 63 60 81 79 90 
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Reasoning factor was represented by the Letter Series, Letter 
Grouping, and Pedigrees tests of the Chicago series. And the Gen- 
eral Test factor was represented by the Logical Reasoning test of 
the California and the Otis Beta and Henmon-Nelson general 
intelligence tests. These same groups were employed in the mul- 
tiple group analyses for both status groups. The factor matrices 
which were obtained through this procedure did not yield any 
additional data beyond that already obtained from the centroid 
analyses, but the correlations between the group centroid axes 
which were secured as a by-product of this method revealed some 
very interesting relationships. 

In Tables V and VI it can be observed that all the correlations 
except two are higher for the Low Status Group, and these dis- 
crepancies are particularly large for the Verbal Meaning and Word 
Fluency factors. In fact, the correlations of the Verbal Meaning 
factor with the other factors are so high for the Low Status Group 
that this factor has a loading of (.93 on the second-order general 
intellective factor, making the one almost collinear with the other. 
This loading is about as high as that for the General Test factor, 
establishing rather convincingly the importance of verbal facility 
in the determination of tested intelligence for the Low Status 
Group. All of the other factors at the Low Status level also have 
higher loadings on the second-order general factor than their 
High Status counterparts. Apparently each of the primary mental 
abilities is more a function of a second-order parameter for the 
Low Status Group than for the High Status Group, and this second- 
order parameter is more thoroughly saturated with verbal com- 
ponents for that group. This suggests that a certain minimum 
level of verbal competence must be attained before a test of any 
special ability can become a more specific measure of that primary 
function, and for many Low Status youngsters this level has not 
been attained. All tests, both general intelligence tests and primary 
ability tests, are then more heavily weighted with the verbal 
component for the Low Status Group and would to this extent be 
less valid as measures of the particular ability or combination of 
abilities they purport to measure. This would be true, of course, 
of all tests except those specifically designed as tests of verbal 
competency. 

This tendency for the primary mental functions of the Low 
Status Group to cluster around a general-verbal axis of the second 
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order is again indicative of the relative lack of differentiation that 
exists in the organization of ments abilities for the Low Status 
Group. This lack of differentiation has been manifest in three 
ways: in terms of the lack of definitiveness of the factors extracted, 
in terms of the amount of variance accounted for by the first 
centroid, and now in terms of the relative lack of independence 
among the primary abilities and the concomitant tendency for 
these abilities to cluster around a general-verbal factor of the 
second order. 

Other interesting comparisons can be made from the data 
presented in Tables V and VI. Particularly interesting are the 
relationships between the Word Fluency factor and the other 
factors for the two groups. Like the Verbal Meaning factor, the 
Word Fluency factor has a much higher loading on the second- 
order general intellective factor for the Low Status Group, show- 
ing an increase from 0.63 to 0.78. This increase in general factor 
loading is similar to conditions in the first order, where the three 
tests that determine the Word Fluency factor—First Letters, 
Four-Letter Words, and Suffixes—can be observed to have con- 
siderably higher loadings on the first centroid for the Low Status 
Group (Tables I and II). This same Word Fluency factor is also 
much more highly correlated with the General Test and Verbal 
factors for the Low Status Group, increasing from 0.45 to 0.72 
for the former and from 0.58 to 0.79 for the latter. Word fluency 
would appear to be a relatively indepen“ent ability at the High 
Status level, but at the Low Status level it is much less differ- 
entiated from the verbal-general ability complex as defined by the 
first and second order general factors of this study. This lack of 
differentiation is accompanied by an interesting change in factorial 
character. For the Low Status Group the Word Fluency factor is 
most highly correlated with the Verbal Meaning factor and then 
with the General Test and Number factors. For the High Status 
Group its highest correlation is with the Number factor. Again it 
would seem that a minimum level of verbal competency is required 
before we can presume to measure the special abilities, for a child 
cannot be fluent until he has a considerable repertoire of words 
with which to be fluent, and after that his fluency is limited only 
by his speed of association, which is a requisite for success in 
number computation and word fluency aiike. 

The comparisons which have been made between the two status 
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groups were those which seemed most significant to the author, 
but there are other differences which might also be considered. 
Among these are differences in individual test loadings for the two 
groups. It might be asked why the Suffixes test helped to deter- 
mine the Word Fluency factor for the Low Status Group but not 
for the High Status Group, or why the Logical Reasoning test of 
the California had a much higher loading on the first centroid for 
the Low Status Group, or why the Pedigrees test of the Chicago 
series had a much higher loading on the first centroid for the High 
Status Group. It is beyond the scope of the present paper to con- 
sider these minor differences in detail, but the reader is invited 
to interpret these differences in the light of any explanations that 
appear to be logical and justified in terms of the data presented. 

It might be contended that the relatively undifferentiated 
organization of mental abilities found for the Low Status Group 
in this study was actually an artifact of either or both of two irrele- 
vant conditions: (a) a greater range of ability for the Low Status 
Group, resulting in generally higher variances and correspondingly 
higher correlations for that group; or (b) the influence of general 
performance level on the structure of abilities, which, because it 
would be lower for the Low Status Group, would leave in question 
whether this lack of differentiation was associated with Low 
Status per se or merely with the lower level of general performance 
associated with the Low Status Group. Evidence against the former 
interpretation emerged from a comparison made between the 
standard deviations computed for both groups for all tests, in 
which three standard deviations were observed to be significantly 
higher for the Low Status Group compared to two that were sig- 
nificantly higher for the High Status Group. The latter two were 
both for tests in the Chicago series, which were the most instrumen- 
tal in establishing the evidence for a lack of differentiation among 
mental abilities for the Low Status Group. Evidence against the 
latter interpretation arose as a result of comparisons that were 
made between the factor matrices of a Low and a High Status 
Group which were “matched” for Otis Beta IQ but were still 
comparable to the original status groups in terms of their average 
indices of social status. Although this procedure is not without 
disadvantages, the evidence from this comparison again seemed 
to indicate a greater differentiation of mental abilities for the 
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High Status Group and a corresponding lack of differentiation for 
the Low Status Group. 

This differentiation of traits, which has been reported as lacking 
for the mental abilities of the Low Status Group, is certainly not 
a new concept in the field of developmental psychology. As a 
theoretical construct it has served to organize and give meaning 
to data in the areas of mental, physical, and emotional growth as 
well as to the growth process as a whole (3, 4, 7, 9). It has made 
one of its most recent appearances in the form of a hypothesis 
purporting to be a developmental principle of mental growth. 
Proposed by H. E. Garrett, this hypothesis states that: “Abstract 
or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age increases 
from a fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized 
group of abilities or factors” (6). 

Although there is somewhat conflicting evidence about the 
differentiation of abilities with age, most studies in this area seem 
to report trends in the direction stated by the hypothesis. Assum- 
ing for the moment that this hypothesis has been adequately con- 
firmed, we can combine this principle with the results of the present 
study and conjecture that the differentiation of mental abilities 
is not only a function of increasing age but also a function of the 
quality of the environment and the type of attendant mental 
stimulation which constantly acts upon the individual during the 
growth process. Optimum mental stimulation would facilitate the 
maximum differentiation of mental abilities. Since Low Status 
youngsters are far less subject to the type of intellectual stimulation 
that is conducive to the development of the abstract, academic 
skills that are so highly valued by the middle class, they would 
therefore possess a relatively undifferentiated organization of 
mental abilities. Additional data in the form of comparative studies 
of the structure of abilities for other groups would help to clarify 
the nature of the specific characteristics within the environment 
that are the most important agents in the facilitation or inhibition 
of this process of differentiation. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to compare the factorial organi- 
zation of mental abilities for a well-defined High and Low Social 
Status Group. To accomplish this purpose a comprehensive bat- 
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tery of mental tests was administered to a large group of eleven- 
and twelve-year-old subjects. This battery consisted of the Addi- 
tion, Multiplication, Vocabulary, Completion, Figures, Cards, 
First Letters, Four-Letter Words, Suffixes, Letter Series, Letter 
Grouping, and Pedigrees tests of the Chicago Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities for ages eleven to seventeen; the Spatial Relation- 
ships, Logical Reasoning, Numerical Reasoning, and Verbal Con- 
cepts subtests of the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity; 
the Otis Beta Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test; and the elementary 
form of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. The subjects 
were classified into the High or Low Status Groups according to 
their scores on the “Index of Status Characteristics,’ and the 
firal analysis was made with one hundred and seventy-two subjects 
in the Low Status Group and one hundred and seventy-nine sub- 
jects in the High Status Group (14). Scores on the eighteen tests 
in the battery were intercorrelated for each group, and the correla- 
tion matrices so obtained were factored by means of Thurstone’s 
complete centrvid method (14). The resulting factor patterns for 
the two groups were then compared. A Multiple Group analysis 
was also undertaken in order to compare the correlations between 
the factors extracted. 

Essentially the same factors were identified for both status 
groups: Number, Verbal Meaning, Space, Word Fluency, Reason- 
ing, and a General Test factor for which all the general ability 
tests had high loadings. But although the factors were essentially 
the same, the organization of mental abilities was found to be much 
less differentiated for the Low Status Group. This lack of differ- 
entiation in the organization of mental abilities for the Low Status 
Group was evident in three principal ways: 

(1) The first centroid factor, similar to Spearman’s “g” and 
expressing the communality of function between the several vari- 
ables employed, accounted for a greater proportion of common 
factor variance for the Low Status Group than for the High Status 
Group. 

(2) The factors extracted for the Low Status Group were not 
nearly as clear-cut and definitive as those for the High Status 
Group, and there was a sharpness and clarity in the final “simple 
structure” solution for the High Status Group that was entirely 
lacking for the Low Status Group. 
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(3) There was a relative lack of statistical independence among 
the factors extracted for the Low Status Group (i.e., the factors 
were more highly intercorrelated), and there were correspondingly 
higher loadings for these factors on the second-order general factor. 

The réles played by the Verbal Meaning and Word Fluency 
factors in the factor patterns for the two status groups suggesied 
that the lack of differentiation associated with the Low Status 
Group was at least partly the result of the increased saturation of 
the general factor with verbal components. This condition appar- 
ently arises as a result of the fact that all mental tests, including 
the tests of primary or special abilities, become more verbally 
weighted for the Low Status youngster because he has not attained 
the requisite level of verbal competence to execute easily the 
modest verbal tasks that are inevitably involved in even the most 
“nonverbal” of tests. 
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EFFECT OF IMMEDIACY OF KNOWLEDGE 
OF CORRECTNESS OF RESPONSE 
UPON LEARNING 


ARTHUR C. F. GILBERT 


University of Nebraska 


One of the existing problems in education is that of making the 
testing period a profitable learning experience for students. Some 
instructors have followed the practice of discussing the test items 
with the students as soon as possible after the completion of an 
examination. Others have provided the students with “model” 
responses similar to those involved in an examination. Still other 
instructors have given their attention to developing devices which 
permit the student to determine the correctness of his response as 
soon as the responses have been made. 

The devices provided by the latter group of experimenters have 
been many and ingenious. Among such devices is the Science Re- 
search Associates (S.R.A.) Self-Scorer invented by Angell and 
Troyer (2). This device was made available commercially in 1949 
and is designed for use with objective tests of either the multiple 
choice, matching or true-false variety. 

The 8.R.A. Self-Scorer consists of four parts, a combination 
answer sheet and key, a perforated mat, and a plastic frame or 
envelope. In the assembly of the Self-Scorer, the perforated mat is 
inserted between the answer-sheet and key, and this assembly is 
then inserted in the plastic envelope. In using the Self-Scorer the 
student punches a spot on his answer sheet corresponding to what 
he believes to be the correct response. If his selection of responses 
is correct a red dot appears on his answer sheet, but if his selection 
of response is incorrect, the answer sheet remains white at that 
place. 

A review of the literature indicates that research using self- 
scoring devices has been going on for at least thirty years. 
Pressey (7) in 1926 reported the development of a self-scoring de- 
vice which kept the problem before the student until he responded 
correctly. Among the research aimed at increased efficiency in 
learning through immediacy of knowledge of correctness of response 
are studies by Little (5), Peterson (6) and Stephens (8). Studies 
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involving the use of the Self-Scorer were made by Angell (1), Jones 
and Sawyer (4), Fields (9) and Blood (3). A consideration of pre- 
vious studies in this area has indicated the need for a study which 
would test certain hypotheses within the framework of one research 
design while using the same group of subjects. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, was to investigate the fol- 
lowing three implications: (1) the effect of the S.R.A. Self-Scorer 
compared with the traditional method of testing followed by class 
discussion of the test items, when gain from two administrations 
of the same test is used as a criterion and with scholastic aptitude 
and achievement scores obtained from a preregistration test battery 
held constant; (2) the effectiveness of the S.R.A. Self-Scorer eval- 
uated under the same conditions but with the score on a separate 
test as the criterion; (3) the differential effectiveness of the two 
methods of testing as regards learning outcomes when the test 
items are classified according to the educational outcomes which 
they are designed to measure. 


PROCEDURE 


Students of the beginning course in educational psychology at 
the University of Nebraska were used as subjects for the investiga- 
tion. Subjects from eight sections, four instructors teaching two 
sections each, were used. One of the two sections taught by each 
instructor was designated as belonging to the experimental group, 
and the other section was used for the control group. In each of the 
experimental and the control groups there were four sections. There 
were ninety-eight students in this experimental group and one 
hundred and fourteen in the control group. 

At the end of the first six weeks of the semester an examination 
covering the instruction up to that point was administered. This 
test was composed of seventy-four objective type items of the 
multiple choice and matching variety. The experimental group 
used the Self-Scorer, whereas the control group used standard type 
answer sheets. 

The six-weeks examination was administered to the experimental 
and the control group in two different forms. Form A covered the 
entire six weeks of instruction and was administered to the control 
group during a fifty-minute class period. Form B contained the 
identical items of Form A but was divided into two parts; Part I 
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contained the first thirty-six items of Form A, and Part II contained 
the subsequent thirty-eight items. 

The control group was allowed one fifty-minute period for the 
completion of the total test. The next class period was utilized for 
discussion of the test items. At this time the test booklet (form A) 
was returned to the students, together with their answer sheets. 
The instructors advised the students that notes were not to be 
taken during this period. After discussion of the test items all test 
forms and answer sheets were returned to the instructors. 

The first part of the six-weeks test (Form B) was administered 
to the experimental classes during the first class period; the second 
class period was used for the remainder of the test by the experi- 
mental group; there was no discussion of any kind with this group. 

Prior to the administration of the test to the experimental group 
the nature of the Self-Scorer was explained. Students were advised 
that the device was so constructed as to permit them to 
know whether they were responding correctly to the items while 
taking the test. The procedure to be followed while taking the test 
was explained. 

Item analyses were made of all items in this first test. The total 
number of persons responding incorrectly to each item was tabu- 
lated and a post-test was constructed involving those concepts 
measured by the items most frequently missed in the original test. 
Four weeks later the original test was again administered to both 
the experimental and the control groups, together with the twenty- 
five-item post-test. Standard answer sheets were used by both 
groups for the second testing period. Both groups were tested with- 
out any warning on the same day. 

The data from this investigation were analyzed by the analysis 
of covariance. Two criteria were employed, the first criterion being 
the gain on the six-weeks examination and the second criterion the 
score on the post-test. The control variables used were the scores 
on a locally constructed preregistration English Placement ex- 
amination, the scores on the Linguistic subtest and the scores on 
the Quantitative subtest of the American Council on Education 
(ACE) Psychological Examination. 

Items of the test were classified according to type of behavior 
measured in terms of course objectives and responses to each item 
tabulated for both administrations of the same test for both the 
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experimental and the control group. These data were used to deter- 
mine the effect of the Self-Scorer on learning when different types 
of learning outcomes are considered. 


RESULTS 


Gain as a criterion. The first criterion used was the gain in scores 
on the second administration of the same test. The analysis of 
covariance was used to test the significance of the difference be- 
tween the means of the two groups holding the control variables 
constant. In Table I are shown the results of the analysis of covar- 
iance. The value of F of 13.93 with 1 and 207 degrees of freedom is 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

By comparison of the two adjusted criteria means it may be 
seen that the students in the control group are favored over those 
in the experimental group. Therefore, it may be concluded that, 
insofar as no other pertinent factors contribute a bias, the evidence 
indicates that the gain achieved by the students in the control group 


TABLE I—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE S.R.A. 
Se._F-SCORER ON THE GAIN ON THE SAME TEST WITH 
ContTrROLs (ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE) 
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was significantly greater than the gain achieved by those students 
in the experimental group. Thus, the hypothesis “there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the two group means for the second 
administration of the same test with the English Placement scores, 
the L scores and the Q scores controlled,” is rejected. 

The significance of the relationship between the criterion and 
the control variables in this investigation was tested by the analysis 
of regression. The obtained F value of 1.11 with 3 and 208 degrees 
of freedom is not significant. It may also be concluded that the 
obtained multiple correlation coefficient Ry(x:r2r3) of 0.126 is not 
significantly different from zero. Thus, it may be concluded that 
evidence is provided that the control variables did not account for 
a significant amount of variation in the criterion beyond that ac- 
counted for by the experimental-control group ciassification. To 
the extent to which validity is characteristic of the measurements 
employed, evidence from the analysis of results with gain as a cri- 
terion indicates that the students using the traditional answer 
sheets in the testing situation followed by class discussion at a later 
date achieve significantly higher when the test is readministered 
than students using the Self-Scorer without the benefit of dis- 
cussion. 

Post-test as a criterion. The second criterion used in determining 
the influence of the Self-Scorer on learning was the score 
on a twenty-five-item test which will be referred to hereafter as the 
post-test. As in the analysis of the results with gain as a criterion 
the analysis of covariance technique was employed for those data. 


TaBLeE II—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE §.R.A. 
Seir-ScoRER ON THE SCORES ON THE Post TEST WITH 
ContTrot (ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE) 


























Residuals 
Source of Variation Degrees of Freedom 
Sum of squares | Mean square 
Total 208 1327 .86 
Within subgroups 207 1309 .62 6.33 
Difference 1 18.24 18.24 
18.24 


F 3.207 = 6.33 = 2.88 


t= /F = /2.88 = 1.70 
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In Table IT are shown the results of the second analysis of covar- 
iance. The value of F of 2.88 with 1 and 207 degrees of freedom is 
not significant. Therefore, the hypothesis, “there is no significant 
difference between the two group means for the scores on the post- 
test with the English Placement scores, the L scores and the Q 
scores controlled,” is not rejected. It has not been possible to dem- 
onstrate that other than a single statistical population is repre- 
sented by both these groups. 

The significance of the relationship between the post-test as a 
criterion and the control variables was tested by the analysis of 
regression. An F value of 6.90 with 3 and 208 degrees of freedom 
was obtained. This is a greater value than that required at the one 
per cent level. Therefore, it may be concluded that the multiple 
correlation coefficient Ry;(x;22x3) of 0.50 is significantly different 
from zero. Evidence of the effectiveness of the controls in elim- 
inating individual differences in the characteristics used as controls 
in this analysis is provided by the rejection of the zero correlation 
hypothesis. 

To the extent to which validity is characteristic of the measure- 
ments employed, evidence from the analyses of results with the 
post-test scores as the criterion indicates that the contribution of 
the use of the Self-Scorer is not significantly greater than the tra- 
ditional approach for students similar to those participating in the 
experiment under the same conditions. 

Influence on different types of learning. Test items in the seventy- 
four-item test were classified into three categories: (1) definition 
items which involved the definition of psychological terms pre- 
sented in class, (2) items involving the knowledge of facts, and (3) 
items requiring application of principles. A comparison of the re- 
sponses of both the experimental and the control groups on both 
administrations of the same test was made for the three types of 
items. The responses were tabulated to determine the percentage 
of subjects in each group who responded incorrectly to the item on 
the first administration of the test but correctly the second time. 

Analysis of the responses to the different types of test items shows 
that the experimental group had an equal or higher percentage of 
successes on four out of ten, or 40.0 per cent of the items which in- 
volved the definition of terms. Of the items which involved the 
knowledge of facts the experimental group had an equal or higher 
percentage on ten out of twenty-six, or 58.5 per cent of the items. 
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On the items which involved application of principles the experi- 
mental group was equal or higher percentage-wise on fifteen out of 
thirty-eight, or 39.5 per cent of the items. 

No significant difference was found between the paired percent- 
ages for each of the three types of items. From the results of this 
analysis evidence is provided that the 8.R.A. Self-Scorer does not 
significantly influence learning on one type of item more than others 
according to the classification of items used in this study, defini- 
tions, knowledge of facts and application of principles. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study it was discovered that, in general, students actually 
required twice the length of time to complete a test by use of the 
S.R.A. Self-Scorer than by other methods. Therefore, from the 
viewpoint of administration the use of the S.R.A. Self-Scorer would 
have to be justified by the fact that those using this device could 
perform equally with those tested in the traditional method in 
which one period is used for testing and the next one being used for 
discussion. 

The results of this study indicated that when gain on the same 
test was used as a criterion those using the standard answer sheets 
accompanied by discussion performed significantly better than 
those using the S.R.A. Self-Scorer. If the experimental group had 
more experience with the 8.R.A. Self-Scorer, it is possible that 
they might have shown a higher performance. On the twenty-five- 
item test there was no significant difference between the two 
groups. If subjects similar to those in this experiment consistently 
perform in this manner when similar methods of testing are used, 
then the use of the S.R.A. Self-Scorer method would not be any 
more justified than the traditional method. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was todetermine the effect of the S.R.A. 
Self-Scorer upon learning when used in a testing situation as com- 
pared with the use of standard answer sheets when the latter 
method of testing is accompanied by class discussion of the test 
items. 

Two criteria were used in the measurement of the outcomes of 
this experiment. Both criteria consisted of objective type examina- 
tions administered four weeks after the original learning experience. 
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The first criterion was the gain achieved on the second adminis- 
tration of a seventy-four-item test and by use of this criterion in 
the analysis, the results of the investigation indicated that the 
control group performed significantly better than the experimental 
group at the one per cent level of confidence. The analysis of covar- 
iance used in the analysis yielded an F value of 13.93 with 1 and 
207 degrees of freedom. 

An analysis of regression was performed to test the significance 
of the relationship between the first criterion and the control var- 
iables. The F value of 1.11 with 3 and 208 degrees of freedom pro- 
vided evidence that the control variables were not effective in 
explaining a significant portion of the variation in the gains crite- 
rion. 

The second criterion was the scores on a twenty-five-item test 
constructed around concepts measured by the twenty-five most 
difficult items of the seventy-four-item test. With this post-test as 
a criterion, analysis of the results showed no significant difference 
between the experimental and the control groups. Analysis of re- 
gression yielded a value of F of 6.90 with 3 and 208 degrees of free- 
dom, which provides evidence that the control variables were effec- 
tive in eliminating a significant portion of the criterion variation 
attributable to individual differences used as controls in the experi- 
ment. 

An analysis of items of the seventy-four-item test was performed 
comparing responses on both administrations of the test. The re- 
sults of this analysis indicated that the S.R.A. Self-Scorer does not 
significantly affect learning on items measuring one type of learn- 
ing outcome (e.g. definition, knowledge of facts or application of 
principles) more than on items measuring other types of learning 
outcomes. 
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Many psychologists and educators have encouraged teachers to 
take on counseling-interview functions (1-3, 6, 11). Few studies 
are reported in the literature, however, to indicate the effectiveness 
of such interviews. At present there is very little evidence con- 
cerning what kinds of interviews are effective for improving class- 
room performance, or what types of students benefit most from 
interviews. In addition, the studies reported in the literature 
usually employ the experimenter himself as interviewer. It is 
probably a safe assumption that most experimenters in this area 
are particularly interested in the effect of personal, teacher-student 
relations, and are consequently good interviewers. 

The present series of studies was designed to investigate the 
following questions: 

(a) Can the average teacher in an Air Force technical training 
course improve student performance by means of interview tech- 
niques? 

(b) Can Air Force students be identified who will benefit most 
from an interview with their teacher? 

(c) Can particularly effective interview techniques be identified? 

Two of the better controlled experiments reported in the litera- 
ture are those of Sherriffs (8) and Bradt and Duncan (3). Both 
studies report success in raising student grades by means of inter- 
view techniques. Both of these studies involved only the experi- 
menters as interviewer. Sherriffs found that interviews were most 
effective with students rated as being high in “self tension,” 
‘family tension,’ and “social tension” on the basis of the interview 


material. 
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Bradt and Duncan utilized a thirty-minute interview, Sherriffs 
a sixty-minute interview. Bradt and Duncan characterized their 
most effective interview procedure as one :n which the interview 
was oriented about a discussion of the student’s goals and ambi- 
tions, in contrast with discussion of world affairs or no interview. 
Sherriffs characterized his most effective interview procedure as 
one in which the interview was oriented around the student’s life 
history, interests, and background. 

In a somewhat related study, Briggs and Roe (4) report that 
encouraging airmen to “gripe” had a beneficial effect on the morale 
of the airmen. 

Experiment I attempted to establish a teacher-student relation- 
ship similar to that described by Sherriffs, Bradt and Duncan, and 
Briggs and Roe. As in the Bradt and Duncan and the Sherriffs 
studies, teachers attempted to discuss the personal problems of the 
students. As in the Briggs and Roe study, students were encouraged 
to “gripe” about problems that bothered them. The writers hy- 
pothesized that anxiety and rigidity (as defined by tests described 
later in this paper) should reflect the types of tension described 
by Sherriffs. Therefore, anxious and rigid students should be helped 
by the catharsis opportunities of the interviews more than non- 
anxious and nonrigid students. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Subjects. Forty-eight students were selected for interviewing out 
of a group of two hundred and seven students in their first four 
weeks of the Air Force Weather Observers School, the remaining 
one hundred and fifty-nine students comprised the control group. 
The two hundred and seven students comprised two classes, 
approximately equal in size, which entered the course within four 
weeks of each other. The course is a complex, technical one, and the 
majority of students in it are college caliber. 

Each entering group was under a different set of two head 
teachers who did a large part of the teaching. These four men did 
all the interviewing in Experiment I. 

Students chosen for interviewing were randomly selected from 
a population which had been stratified with regard to anxiety and 
rigidity. Anxiety was defined by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (9), a questionnaire device composed of MMPI items selected 
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by clinicians as indicators of manifest anxiety. Most of the items 
deal with symptoms of overt anxiety, e.g., sweating. Rigidity 
was defined by the Wesley Rigidity Scale (10), constructed in a 
manner similar to that used by Taylor. The items on this scale 
deal largely with persistence, constriction, and moralistic behavior 
patterns. Students were considered anxious or rigid if they obtained 
scores at or above the 80th centile on the respective tests. Students 
obtaining scores below the 80th centile were considered nonanxious 
or nonrigid. 

Teacher training. The teachers were trained in the interview 
technique in two groups of two. Each group was trained for one 
hour on each of three days. On the first day of training, teachers 
were oriented as to the sorts of interviews they were to conduct. 
An opening paragraph for use with students was supplied to the 
teachers in which the teacher was to point out that, due to the 
size of the classes, it was difficult for teachers to get to know 
students. Teachers were then to ask questions about the student’s 
marital status, how far from home the student was, and how the 
student liked the course. When a comment by the student sug- 
gested a problem area, this area was to be probed. Following this, 
the teachers were to follow the «tudents in whatever topics the 
students raised. Teachers were told to encourage students to gripe 
about conditions on the base, at home, etc., and to take a permis- 
sive attitude toward such griping. During the remainder of the 
first training session, a psychologist demonstrated the technique 
using an airman assigned to AFPTRC as interviewee. The demon- 
stration was then discussed with teachers to point up crucial facets 
of the interview. On the second and third days the teachers prac- 
ticed interviewing AFPTRC airmen and these practice interviews 
were discussed. 

Interviews lasted approximately thirty minutes and were con- 
ducted within the first two weeks of the course for most students. 
All were completed before the end of the third week. 

Criteria. Grades for the first phase of the course were determined 
on the basis of an objective test given at the end of the fourth 
week of the course. Because of the high standards set for this 
course, approximately twenty-five per cent of the students in every 
entering class fail the first phase of the course and must repeat the 
phase. The decision on failures, in the two classes studied, was 
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made by an administrative officer who did not know which students 
had been interviewed, and was made on the basis of phase grades. 


Results 


An analysis of variance using phase grades indicated no differ- 
ences between interviewed and noninterviewed students, and no 
greater effect of interviews for anxious or rigid as opposed to non- 
anxious or nonrigid, respectively. 

Analysis of failure rates suggests that the interviews may have 
had some effect on students who were borderline between passing 
and failing. However, the results are not all in the predicted direc- 
tions. 

It had been anticipated that interviewed airmen would do better 
in classwork than airmen who were not interviewed. Failure data 
do not show any general tendency toward less failure on the part of 
interviewed as compared with not interviewed airmen. Interview 
effects seem to have been specific to personality types. For example, 
rigid students who were interviewed actually had a higher wash- 
back rate than those who were not interviewed. This difference, 
shown in Figure 1, is significant at only about the 0.10 level. As can 
also be seen in Figure 1, the data do not sustain the prediction that 
interviews would be more beneficial for rigid than for nonrigid 
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Figure 1. Effect of ‘‘gripe” interviews on washback rate as a function 
of rigidity and of anxiety. 
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students; the difference between the increase in failure rate for 
interviewed rigid students and the decrease in washback rate for 
the interviewed nonrigid students is significant at beyond the 0.05 
level. These results suggest that rigid students should probably 
not be interviewed, at least not by the procedures described in this 
experiment. 

The anticipation that interviews would be beneficial to anxious 
students tends to be sustained, as can be seen in Figure 1. The 
percentage of failures among interviewed anxious students is 
considerably less than the percentage of failures among not inter- 
viewed anxious students; the difference between percentages was 
significant at beyond the 0.06 level. 


EXPERIMENT II 


This experiment was planned as an extension of Experiment I. 
In the present experiment a larger number of teacher interviewers 
was employed and a second interview technique was developed 
with the hope it would prove effective for rigid students. Also, 
a more complex, factorial design was used in this experiment than 
in the first; this should increase the sensitivity of statistical analy- 
sis. 

Clinical theory suggests a possible explanation for the opposite 
effects of “‘gripe” interviews on anxious students and rigid students. 
For anxious students the gripe interviews might have had a cathar- 
sis effect that reduced anxiety. However, clinical theory suggests 
that rigid persons have as a central problem the conflict over their 
aggressive impulses and that expression of aggression floods them 
with anxiety. Consequently, “gripe” interviews might actually 
have increased the anxiety level of rigid students. Therefore, two 
types of “interview” procedures were used in Experiment II. 
Some students received the “gripe’”’ interviews of Experiment I, 
others received a “satisfactions” oriented interview. The satisfac- 
tions interviews concentrated on the present sources of satisfaction, 
the personal goals, and the hopes for the future of students. 


Method 


Experimental design. Four variables were manipulated in a 
3 x 3 x 3 x 2 factorial design with three students in each of the 
fifty-four cells. The independent variables were: 

(a) Anxiety: Students were stratified into three levels of anxiety 
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on the basis of scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (9). 
High anxious were students at or above the 80th centile. Medium 
anxious were students between the 2lst and 79th centiles. Low 
anxious were students at or below the 20th centile. It should be 
noted that the low anxious group in Experiment I was the equiva- 
lent of the combined middle and low anxious groups in Experiment 
II. 

(b) Rigidity: Students were stratified on the basis of the Wesley 
scale (10) into three levels of rigidity similar to the three levels of 
anxiety. As was true of anxiety, the low rigid group in Expe~iment 
I was the equivalent of the combined middle and low rigid groups 
in Experiment II. 

(c) Interview technique: Students were placed in one of three 
interview groups—“gripe,”’ satisfaction, or not interviewed. 

(d) Aptitude: Students were stratified into high and low apti- 
tude for the course on the basis of the Electronic Specialty Aptitude 
Index. Students with stanines of 6 and 7 were in the low group; 
those with stanines of 8 and 9 were in the high group. 

Subjects. Students were one hundred and sixty-two airmen in the 
first phase of the Air Force Armament System Fundamental 
course, @ course primarily concerned with fundamentals of elec- 
tronics. These one hundred and sixty-two students were selected 
from approximately six hundred entering students. Selection was 
random within the stratifications determined by the individual 
difference variables being studied and was accomplished before the 
beginning of the first phase of the course. All students were above 
the 70th centile on the aptitude index used, and so the group 
aptitude is probably not lower than that found in the freshman 
class of most large state universities. 

The interviews were conducted by thirty-one teachers. Teachers 
interviewed only their own students. Assignment was random 
with the restrictions that not more than five students requiring 
interviewing were to be assigned to any one teacher and that no 
teacher was to have more than one student from any of the fifty- 
four cells in the design. These restrictions were necessary in order 
to randomize teacher differences in interviewing and teaching 
ability. Teachers differed greatly in background. Approximately 
half were civilian and half were airmen. 

Interviews. All interviews took place within the first three days 
of the first phase. 
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Each teacher attended these training sessions, conducted as 
follows. 

Session 1: This was a lecture and discussion period approxi- 
mately one hour in duration and covering the background, purpose 
and general nature of the study, the rédle which the teachers would 
play in the study, the kinds of interviews to be given, and the 
nature of the subsequent training. For this scanton, teachers met in 
groups of fifteen to twenty. 

Session 2: This session, which teachers attended in groups of 
four to eight, included a detailed description of the interview pro- 
cedures, a demonstration, and practice in interviewing. The 
teachers were told that, in interviewing, they should: (a) create 
the impression of being genuinely interested in the student, (b) 
induce the student to choose the topics dealt with and to speak 
freely in relation to them, (c) exert influence on the content of 
discussion only insofar as necessary to maintain the differentiation 
between “gripe” and ‘‘personal interest”’ interviews, (d) adopt an 
acceptant attitude but avoid expressions of personal approval or 
disapproval of the students’ views, (e) give no advice and make no 
promises of action aimed at solving the student’s personal prob- 
lems, and (f) conclude the interview on a supportive note. 

Following this description of the interviewer réle, a demonstra- 
tion was given of both the “gripe” and the “personal interest” 
interview with teachers taking the réle of students being inter- 
viewed. Subsequent to this, each teacher interviewed another 
teacher and his performance was critiqued by other members of 
the group. 

Session 3: The third session was a “refresher’’ session which 
teachers attended not more than three days prior to the time they 
did their first interviewing in the experiment. The details of the 
interviewing were again discussed and any further questions 
answered. It was again emphasized that in the “personal interest” 
interview, teachers were to encourage subjects to talk about things 
they liked, and that in the “gripe” interviews, teachers were to 
encourage subjects to talk about things that were bothering them. 

Two check lists were constructed as devices for obtaining infor- 
mation which teachers were to use in conducting the interviews. 
On one of these, students were asked to check or list their five 
principal interests or sources of satisfaction. On the other, students 
were asked to check or list their five chief ‘‘gripes.”’ 
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All the teacher training was accomplished by one airman re- 
search technician. This research technician, an airman with exten- 
sive interviewing experience, had been intensively trained by the 
experimenters in conduct of the specific types of interviews used 
in the present study. 

Interviews lasted thirty to forty-five minutes per student. 

Criteria. An objective test of forty-five items was administered 
to students at the end of the first two-week phase of the course. 
The questions involved computation of voltages, voltage drops, 
resistances, etc. The split half reliability of the test was found to 
be 0.90. 

No failure data were collected since only between five and ten 
per cent of students in the first phase of this course failed it. 


Results 


As in Experiment I, there is no evidence that interviews signifi- 
cantly affect average grades. The only significant F in the analysis 
indicated that persons with high aptitude learn more than those 
with low aptitude. This difference is significant at beyond the 
0.005 level, F = 9.79 with 1 and 108 degrees of freedom. 

While failure rate was too low to permit analysis, it was possible 
to get some idea concerning the effect of interviews on performance 
by the borderline achievement students. The lowest score in each 
cell for low ability students should reflect the performance of 
borderline students. This analysis reduced the total sample size 
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Figure 2. Effect of interview techniques on borderline achievement 
students at various levels of anxiety and of rigidity. 
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to twenty-seven and statistical analysis was not worthwhile. 
However, some of the trends may be of interest. Figure 2 indicates 
the effects of the various interview conditions on the borderline 
students. Again, as in Experiment I, anxious borderline students 
tend to be helped by gripe interviews. They are also aided, but to a 
lesser extent, by the satisfactions interviews. As in Experiment I, 
there is a tendency for low anxious students to be hindered by 
“‘sripe”’ interviews. There is, however, a tendency for low anxious 
students to be helped by satisfactions type interviews. 

Figure 2 also indicates the effects of interviews on borderline 
achievement rigid students. As in Experiment I, gripe interviews 
tend to have a detrimental effect on rigid borderline students. 
Satisfaction type interviews appear to aid performance of the 
rigid borderline students. 

In general, the two experiments are consistent in not indicating 
gains, due to interviews, by the average student. 


EXPERIMENT III 


This experiment was conducted at about the same time as 
Experiment II. It considers the effect of a group interview tech- 
nique in which the students were encouraged to gripe. Each group 
was interviewed twice, as against the one interview in the previous 
experiment. Personality variables were not considered. 


Method 


Subjects. Subjects were seventy-seven airmen in phase 1, Me- 
chanical Instrument phase, of the Air Force Aircraft Instrument 
Mechanics course. Students were randomly assigned to interviewed 
and not interviewed conditions. The six teacher-interviewers were 
selected from those regularly assigned to teach the course. 

Each teacher interviewed one group of seven of his students. 
The six interviewed groups had a total of forty-two students. 
The control groups varied in size from four to seven students, the 
total being thirty-five. The aptitude level of these students was 
probably equivalent to a senior high school level. 

Interviews. Three one-hour classes in nondirective group coun- 
seling techniques were held with the six teachers. Each teacher 
received a mimeographed description of the proposed study which 
also outlined his counseling duties. A “model gripe session” was 
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TaBLE I—Errect or Group INTERVIEWS ON GRADES 











Interviewed Not Interviewed 
Mean grade 47.30 46.40 
§.D. 7.42 8.71 
N 42.00 35.00 








presented at the first class, followed by a short lecture on the group 
session procedure. 

Both handout and lecture emphasized that the students should 
be encouraged to express complaints and resentments, especially 
those related to the course. The teachers were cautioned that 
they must be permissive and objective and must convince the 
students that no retaliation was possible. 

The last two training sessions consisted of réle playing. Each 
teacher was given an opportunity to act as discussion leader while 
the other teachers took the part of students. The sessions were 
tape recorded and these recordings were played back to the teachers 
and analyzed. 

Each student group received one interview session during the 
first week and one during the second week of the three week phase. 
Each of these lasted approximately forty-five minutes. 

Criteria. The measure of achievement in this study was the final 
phase examination. The Kuder-Richardson (Formula 20) reli- 
ability of this test was 0.76. 

The failure rate in this course was too small to be of use as a 


criterion measure. 


Results 


The difference between phase grades for interviewed and non- 
interviewed students was small and not statistically significant, 
as can be seen in Table I. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Previous studies have reported that personal interviews between 
teachers and their students have resulted in significant average 
student grade increments. These results have been particularly 
striking when the interviews dealt with the personal interests and 
problems of the students. However, in most of the studies reported 
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the teacher-interviewer was a person whose background made him 
exceptionally suitable for conducting such interviews. The present 
series of three experiments tried to reproduce the facilitating 
results of teacher-student interviews using, as interviewers, a 
random sample of Air Force teachers. These teachers were given 
a three hour course in interview training that included lectures and 
réle playing. The interview techniques taught were based on those 
that previous studies have reported as particularly effective. 

The results suggest that the interviews influenced failure rates. 
However, this influence was not always beneficial. The results 
suggest that while “gripe” oriented interview techniques may 
decrease the failure rate for anxious students, these techniques may 
actually increase the failure rate for rigid students. On the other 
hand, interviews oriented toward personal sources of satisfactions 
appear to decrease the failure rate among borderline achievement 
rigid students. These results suggest that teacher interviews may 
be harmful in some cases. 

All three experiments were consistent in finding that the average 
grades of interviewed students were not better than the average 
grades of students who were not interviewed. These results were 
consistent for individual interviews oriented toward student 
problems and “gripes;” for group interviews oriented toward 
student gripes; and for individual interviews oriented toward 
student goals, hopes for the future and sources of personal satis- 
faction. Nor did the student personality variables examined 
interact with interviews by the random sample of teachers. Inter- 
views did not raise grade averages for anxious, rigid, nonanxious, 
or nonrigid students. It should be noted that Martin (7), too, 
found that interviews did not affect average grades but did affect 
number of course failures. 

These results suggest that the average teacher, with only a 
minimal amount of training in interview techniques, cannot im- 
prove grade averages by means of interviews. Coupled with the 
possibility that such interviews may be harmful for some border- 
line achievers, these results indicate that caution should be exer- 
cised in recommending that teachers counsel their students. 

Definite implications for future research emerge from these 
experiments: (a) The criterion of failure rate should be considered 
more carefully than it has in the past. More emphasis should be 
placed on the effects of interviews on borderline achievers. (b) 
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The sorts of teachers who can succeed in interviewing should be 
determined. Just as different interview techniques have different 
effects on students, depending on students’ personality, teacher 
personality may influence the type of interview technique which a 
teacher can use successfully. It would be consistent with clinical 
intuition if future results showed that specific teachers were 
successful interviewers only when they used specific techniques, and 
used them only on students with specific personality characteristics. 
(c) The interaction between student personality and specific 
interview techniques should be investigated. 
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A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF SIBLING 
RESEMBLANCES IN INTELLIGENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT! 


SARAH M. SCHOONOVER 


The major problem of this study is to determine the amount 
of sibling resemblance in longitudinal growth records of mental 
ability and educational achievement. The following specific points 
have been investigated: (a) To what extent do children of the same 
family resemble each other in intelligence and in educational 
achievement? (b) To what extent are differences between siblings 
reduced as compared to those that exist between unrelated pairs 
within the same population? (c) To what degree do the sibling 
resemblances in intelligence and achievement correspond to each 
other? 

Investigations concerning familial resemblances in mental ability 
have been numerous since the initial studies were made by Galton 
nearly ninety years ago. Studies of the resemblances of siblings in 
mental ability and in school achievement have been reviewed in 
the writer’s doctoral dissertation (2). The present study has 
utilized the longitudinal approach to this problem in a manner 
that has not been employed with data analyzing sibling resem- 
blances in intelligence or achievement. 


SIBLINGS SELECTED FOR STUDY 


Source of the data. The data were secured from the records of the 
University Elementary School at the University of Michigan. Of 
the children in this school, seventy per cent come from professional 
homes, while thirty per cent come from business and white-collar 
homes. 

There are approximately seven applications for each vacancy 
at the University Elementary School. The primary purpose for 
which the school was established, i.e., the promotion of research 





1 This report is a portion of the writer’s doctoral dissertation, ‘Sibling 
Resemblances in Achievement’”’ (Supplemented by the mental-age data). 
See: Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 13, No. 5, Publication No. 5726, Ann Arbor, 
University Microfilms, 1953. Acknowledgment is made to Dean Willard C. 
Olson, University of Michigan, who directed the original research. The 
author’s present location is Ottawa, Ohio. 
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in child development, is the main guide in admission policies. 
Consideration is given to the suitability of children as subjects 
for growth studies and for the type of educational program pro- 
vided. Applications are not accepted for the blind, the deaf, the 
seriously crippled, nor the severely mentally retarded. Preference 
is given to children likely to remain through sixth grade, to children 
seeking entrance at an early age, and to children having siblings 
already enrolled. An attempt is made to keep a balance between 
the number of boys and the number of girls at each age level. 

The school endeavors to provide for the development of the 
child as a whole in his social setting. It takes into account physical 
hygiene, mental hygiene, pacing of growth, individual differences, 
and active participation in group life. Its curriculum is flexible and 
emergent, is based upon a concept of learning through experience, 
and is determined in the light of children’s interests and present 
needs. 

Description of the data. The psychology division of the University 
Elementary School maintains an intelligence test schedule on a 
yearly basis. The Stanford-Binet Revised Scale is administered 
annually within two weeks of each child’s birthdate, or six months 
following the birthdate of children born in the summer. An achieve- 
ment test schedule is maintained on a six-month basis. The Gates 
Reading Test is given semiannually in October and in April, until 
the child achieves a score of 102 months, at which time he is given 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery. The Intermedi- 
ate Battery is administered in grades four through six. 

Records of intelligence and achievement test scores have been 
filed in the Psychometric Unit for all children who have attended 
and who have been tested at the University Elementary School. 
Since the school was opened in 1930, longitudinal material has been 
collected over a twenty-five-year period. 

Selection of the data. All true sibling pairs, with chronological age 
overlap, and with four or more scores per sib on the Stanford-Binet 
Test and on the Stanford Achievement Test, from the fall of 1929 
through the spring of 1951, were utilized in this study. With these 
qualifications, fifty-nine sibling pairs were found for intelligence; 
sixty-four pairs for arithmetic, education, reading, and spelling; 
forty-two pairs for literature and social studies; forty pairs for 
language; and thirty-eight pairs for science. There were fewer 
sibling combinations in language, literature, science, and social 
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studies because these tests are not found in the Primary Battery; 
therefore, there is less chance for a child to have four scores on 
these tests than for him to have that number on the other tests 


in the battery. 


METHODS FOR THE COMPARISON OF LONGITUDINAL SIBLING RECORDS 


The longitudinal approach. The longitudinal records, which in- 
volved measurement of the same children year after year, provided 
the data for this study. They have the following advantages: (a) 
Some of the variables found in the test situation, such as the 
child’s disposition on any particular date or the child’s reaction to 
being tested for the first time, are minimized. (b) Comparison of 
children at the same chronological age, rather than at dissimilar 
ages, is permitted. 

For each family included in this study a mental growth graph 
and eight achievement growth graphs were constructed. This 
meant that three hundred and forty-four growth graphs and 
seven hundred and fifty-seven individual growth curves were 
plotted. 

Chronological, mental, and achievement ages were expressed 
in months. Chronological ages were plotted on the abscissas of 
the graphs, while mental and/or achievement ages were plotted on 
the ordinates of the graphs. 

Fitting the linear equation. The linear equation best fitting the 
data was found to eliminate the observed variation and to deter- 
mine some constant rate of growth which may be used to charac- 
terize the observed results. The equation of a straight line, y = 
ax + b, which gives the slope and the intercept of the line used to 
describe the growth-age relationship, was found by the method of 
the least squares fit. The linear fit for each child for intelligence and 
for each of the eight achievement variabies was plotted graphically. 

The method of the mean of the average differences. For each pair 
of siblings the limits of the overlap of their chronological ages were 
found, and from these the midpoint of the overlap was computed. 
Using the linear best fit, the age scores of each pair of siblings were 
read at these midpoints. The difference between these two ages 
was found, yielding the average difference for each sibling pair. 
The sum of these average differences was divided by the number 
of pairs, to secure the mean of the sib average differences. In 
addition to the group of siblings as a whole, the above was calcu- 
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lated for brother-brother, sister-sister, and brother-sister combina- 
tions. 

It may be noted that the difference found for each pair is the 
average difference for the whole overlap period for the pair, because 
of the nature of the straight line. Also, because the linear best fit 
was found by utilizing a number of test scores for each child, a 
longitudinal effect is reflected in the average differences. 

The unrelated pairs. To secure comparable data for unrelated 
pairs, siblings of this study were paired randomly with a non- 
related partner, and the means of the average differences were 
calculated for the unrelated pairs. By utilizing the same children 
for the sibling and for the nonsibling pairs, all group variables 
(such as age, sex, IQ, EQ, physical factors, emotional factors, 
social maturity, home environment, and school environment) are 
neutralized, resulting in two groups, comparable to each other in 
all of these respects. 

The ratios. Ratios were computed by using the means of the 
average differences of the sib-pairs as dividends and those of the 
corresponding unrelated pairs as divisors. The resulting ratios were 
subtracted from 1.00 and then were multiplied by one hundred, 
producing in percentages the extent to which the sibling differences 
were reduced beyond those of the nonrelated pairs. To determine 
the significance of the differences between the sib-pair means and 
the unrelated pair means a t test for significance was employed. 

The method of correlation. In addition to the ratio of the means, 
correlation coefficients were computed for the sibling pairs. A 
Pearson product-moment formula was used, as was the method of 
intraclass correlation. To discover the significance of these correla- 
tions a t test of an observed correlation was employed. 


SIBLING DIFFERENCE AND RESEMBLANCE 


The mean of the average differences. The results obtained by the 
method of the mean of the average differences for sibling pairs 
and for unrelated pairs are given in Table I for intelligence and 
achievement. 

The percentages of the reduction of the means of the average 
differences between the sibling and the nonrelated pairs in this 
study are given in Table IT. 

These siblings consistently were found to have smaller means 
of average differences than the unrelated children for the group 
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TaBLE I—MgaANs or AVERAGE DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGE SCORES, EXPRESSED IN MONTHS 




















a oF _Oeievement Total Group Boy-Boy Girl-Girl Boy-Girl 
Mental 

Sibling 9.9 9.4 8.1 11.5 

Unrelated 18.3 23.5 14.2 18.1 
Arithmetic 

Sibling 10.7 12.2 9.2 10.6 

Unrelated 15.1 17.7 10.1 13.8 
Education 

Sibling 12.6 12.2 12.3 13.0 

Unrelated 19.3 23.6 17.7 15.8 
Language 

Sibling 20.7 16.1 23.3 22.2 

Unrelated 30.1 31 36.5 28.5 
Literature 

Sibling 14.3 10.0 16.7 15.6 

Unrelated 20.7 18.2 22.7 17.4 
Reading 

Sibling 16.4 13.0 17.8 18.3 

Unrelated 25.9 32.6 22.4 26.1 
Science 

Sibling 16.0 14.3 16.1 16.7 

Unrelated 20.5 24.1 23.3 23.0 
Social studies 

Sibling 13.6 12.3 9.7 17.6 

Unrelated 19.7 25.2 13.8 21.8 
Spelling 

Sibling 14.7 13.1 14.3 16.1 

Unrelated 21.5 25.5 20.3 20.8 





TaBLE I[I—PERCENTAGES OF REDUCTION OF MEANS OF AVERAGE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SIBLING AND NONSIBLING PAIRS 








Mental or Achievement Age | Total Group Boy-Boy Girl-Girl Boy-Girl 
Mental 45.6 60.4 42.8 36.5 
Arithmetic 29.2 31.1 8.9 23.2 
Education 34.8 48.3 30.5 17.8 
Language 31.2 49.4 36.2 22.1 
Literature 31.0 45.1 26.5 10.4 
Reading 36.7 60.1 20.6 30.0 
Science 22.0 40.7 31.0 27.4 
Social studies 31.0 51.2 29.8 19.3 

35.4 52.6 42.0 25.6 


Spelling 
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as a whole, as well as for boy-boy, girl-girl, and boy-girl combina- 
tions. The greatest amount of reduction in variation, in each meas- 
ure, was found in the boy-boy pairs. The question arises: are 
brother-brother combinations more alike than the other groupings, 
or are the differences between unrelated boy-boy pairs merely 
greater? The means of the average differences indicated that the 
differences between unrelated boys were greater than those of the 
other groupings, and that the brother-brother pairs showed only 
slightly less variation than what was found for the total group. 

The smallest amount of reduction in variation, 8.9 per cent, was 
for girl-girl combinations in arithmetic. Girls as a whole in this 
study were more similar to each other in arithmetic ability than 
they were in other achievement-age measures. The largest amount 
of reduction in variation, 60.4 per cent, was found for boy-boy 
combinations in mental age. Unrelated boys varied to a greater 
extent in mental ability than did the other groupings, and brothers 
were slightly less variable than was the total group. 

In general, the content subjects showed less reduction in varia- 
tion than did the skill subjects. Perhaps this was caused partly 
by the greater unreliability of tests in the content subjects. All 
the differences between the sib-pair means and unrelated pair 
means for the total group were significant at the five per cent level 
or lower, except for science. The number of sibling and unrelated 
pairs in science was the smallest of all the achievement measures, 
which may explain in part why the differences of the science means, 
though in the expected direction, did not meet the same test for 


significance. 


TaBLeE IJI—CoRRELATIONS FOR THE ToTaL GROUP 
or SIBLING AND NONSIBLING Parrs 














Mental or Achievement Age Siblings Nonsiblings 
Mental 0.71 0.27 
Arithmetic 0.49 0.08 
Education 0.59 0.02 
Language 0.40 —0.09 
Literature 0.41 —0.11 
Reading 0.51 0.01 
Science 0.39 —0.02 
Social studies 0.64 0.14 
Spelling 0.53 0.08 
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The correlation coefficients. The results secured by the method of 
correlation coefficients for the total group of sibling pairs and for 
the total group of unrelated pairs are given in Table III. For 
intelligence the correlation coefficient found for the siblings was 
high, indicating a marked relationship. The correlation for the 
nonrelated pairs was low, indicating a small relationship. Theoret- 
ically, the correlation expected for the unrelated pairs is zero. The 
fact that approximately ninety-five per cent of the children in 
this study have mental growth curves above the so-called norm 
may, in part, be responsible for the correlation for the unrelated 
pairs yielding a small relationship, rather than no relationship. 

For achievement the correlation coefficients for the siblings 
were moderate, indicating a substantial relationship. The correla- 
tions found for the nonrelated pairs average +0.01 for the eight 
achievement measures. 

According to the obtained t values, all the sibling correlations 
were significantly different from zero. It may be pointed out that 
these correlations substantiate each other and give some indication 
of the value of the correlations in the population, since they are 
all positive and are in a relatively narrow range. 

The children involved in this study were a select and homogene- 
ous group, since the large majority of them came from homes of 
superior economic, social, and intellectual status. It is possible 
that the differences between the unrelated pairs were smaller than 
they would have been if the total group had been less homogeneous. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All three methods of analysis utilized on the longitudinal growth 
records in this study, i.e., means of the average differences, per- 
centage reduction of difference by family membership, and correla- 
tion, produced consistent results in describing the existence of a 
substantial amount of sibling resemblance in intelligence and 
achievement. Resemblances in intelligence were somewhat greater 
than they were in achievement. 
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Emery I. Gonpor. Art and Play Therapy. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1954, pp. 36. 

RoBert I. Watson. Psychology as a Profession. New York: Double- 
day & Company, 1954, pp. 65. 

These are part of a series of Doubleday Papers in Psychology. 
They are paper-bound booklets which attempt to give concise 
statements about psychology in its various areas. They are written 
by individuals chosen for special interest and acquaintance with 
each special topic. They can be read by those who have not had a 
beginning course in psychology as well as by students of psychology 
who desire a special discussion of a particular subject. 

Bernstein’s booklet discusses, among other things, the nature of 
disease and of therapy, therapeutic acts, instruments and relation- 
ships, somatogenesis, psychogenesis, sociogenesis, the therapy 
group and the psychotherapeutic relationship, the patient’s point 
of view, the point of view of the psychotherapist, the psychology 
of the therapist, and for further reading gives a well-selected list 
of books and papers. 

Gondor’s Art and Play Therapy deals in Section i, with theory 
and practice; the child in therapy; and art and play in therapy. 
Section 2 deals with clinical applications: special technique for 
first contact; preliminary art and play therapy; and art and play 
therapy with retarded children. Section 3 presents three case 
histories illustrating first contacts with child and parents, achieve- 
ment of a limited goal with a deeply disturbed child. There are 
two pages of selected references. 

Watson’s Psychology as a Profession, is of general interest and 
value for all who desire to know the problems of psychologists 
and their work in professional activities. Section 1 gives an orienta- 
tion, relating to the nature of a profession, the professional concept 
in psychology and the kinds of specialization in psychology. Sec- 
tion 2 deals with the stabilizing professional factors in psychology: 
the American Psychological Association, training in professional 
psychology, ethics in the profession, and various organizations, 
national and local, that make for professional stabilization. Section 
3 takes up unresolved intraprofessional issues: professional vs. 
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scientific influences, and practice on the subdoctoral level. Section 
4 discusses various unresolved interprofessional issues, including 
the psychologist and psychotherapy, counseling, private practice, 
legal problems, and the relation of psychology to medicine. An 
excellent list of one hundred and eighteen references is appended. 

These and others of the Doubleday Papers in Psychology will 
probably find extensive use for those who desire fairly nontechnical 
and generally good discussions of such subjects as The Natural 
Man, Nature and Nurture, Feelings and Emotions, Learning, 
Individual Development, etc. 
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Netson B. Henry, HKditor. Mental Health in Modern Education, 
Part 2, Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, pp. 
397, Ixxiv. 

Under the chairmanship of Paul A. Witty and a committee 
consisting of H. A. Carroll, P. T. Rankin, H. N. Rivlin and Ruth 
Strang, and twelve associated contributors, a valuable and for the 
most part well-c.ndensed study is here presented on the problems 
of mental healt. «1 modern education. 

Although rather long delayed as a major subject of examination 
in this series of studies, it is very timely. It is one of several recent 
publications on the subject which many believe to be more than 
half of the whole problem of health. 

The importance of mental health is emphasized in a number of 
places in the volume. One such emphasis is expressed by Shibler 
(pp. 303-4) who writes: “The Citizenship Education Study in 
Detroit points to one conclusive fact: The basis for training for 
citizenship in the schools is good mental health.” 

This comprehensive study deals with many phases of the subject 
under the following large heads: the needs for the program and 
the réle of this yearbook in the improvement of mental health; 
the history and present status of the mental health movement; 
conditions affecting, mental health in the classroom; problems 
and practices related to mental health at different educational 
levels; personal and professional development of the teacher; and 
mental health for today and tomorrow. 
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In more detailed analysis we find such subjects as motivation 
and learning in mental health; the réle of the home, of the school, 
and of the community in the mental health program; special 
problems at the preschool level, in the primary grades, in the 
intermediate grades, in the high school, at the college level, and 
an evaluation of present programs. 

Some brief discussion is given of the contributions of anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, psychology, general semantics, philosophy, religion 
and law. Reference is made to mental mechanisms, psychoneuroses, 
emotional security, emotional conflict, counseling, causes of mental 
and emotional deviation, adjustments, neurotic and psychotic 
types. 

Many but not all of the chapters have excellent lists of references 
at the ends; a large number of footnotes accompany some of the 
chapters. 

The great comprehensiveness of the study makes impossible 
the more detailed discussions which many will want, but which 
they can find in the special articles and books on the various 
subjects. There is an index of six pages which is well made but not 
quite as complete as it might well be. 

The appendices (pp. i-lxxiv) present the constitution and by- 
laws; minutes of the Atlantic city meeting; synopses of some 
proceedings of the Board of Directors; report of the treasurer; a 
list of members; information concerning the society; and a list of 
the publications of the society. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to a most important 
subject—one of the most important for parents and teachers. It 
gives evidence that the lives, efforts and hopes of such men as 
Clifford Beers and W. H. Burnham were not in vain. 

A. 8. Epwarps 


The University of Georgia 
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